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Sen and sHManners, 


ON THE LOVE OF POWER. 





[Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 


Of all the passions implanted in the hu- 
man breast, the love of power seems to 
have taken the deepest root; it is inherent 
in all mankind. From the king down to 
the meanest of his subjects, all feel a plea- 
sure in ruling over others. Even those who 
ate unfortunate enough to be placed in the 
lowest situation of life make use of every 
opportunity te convince us how ready they 
are, had they the means, to follow the ex- 
auple of those who are called their supe- 
riots. If we look about us attentively, we 
shall find no one passion so widely diffused 
among our fellow creatures as the love of 
power. No passion manifests itself at an 
earlier age; our first actions upon the great 
stage of the world evince the power of this 
rtler of mankind. As we grow up it in- 
creases upon us imperceptibly ; and, not 
content with that dominion which has been 
given us over every living creature, it has 
been our constant desire to rule over our 
fellow creatures; from tyrannising over 
the brute creation we feel a desire to rule 
over men. We all feel a pleasure in being 
able to enforce the execution of whatever 
momentary caprice may induce us to com- 
mand ; in being surrounded with a numer- 
ous train of attendants whose duty it is to 
anticipate our wishes, and whose situation 
compels them to comply with all our vari- 
able and petulant humours. Such, alas! 
is human nature, and such a situation is 
the goal, the attainment of whick too many 
mistake for happiness. That this situa- 
tion, deemed so enviable by the world, does 
not bring happiness is a fact that cannot be 





disputed. For, what enjoyment can a man 
possibly have, whose pleasure is to render 
miserable those who are placed within his 
power ? Virtue only can make us happy. 
If therefore any pleasure is to be derived 
from the gratification of this detestable 
passion, it must be very transient, and fol- 
lowed by compunctions that must, in the 
cooler moments of reflection, call up all 
the horrors of a guilty conscience. When 
a man considers for what purpose he has 
been sent into the world,—with what stu- 
pendous powers he has been endued, and 
reflects how he has perverted those gifts 
of Providence, such reflections it might be 
thought would work a reformation, But 
strange it is, that, apparently, nothing can 
eradicate this tove of power. Those who 
from experience have been convinced of its 
vanity, and have voluntarily resigned any 
authority with which they may have been 
intrusted, have always been found extremely 
ready to re-assume their authority whenever 
an opportunity offered. Even poor Sancho 
Panza, though heartily tired of governing 
the island of Barrataria, and after having a 
thousand times forsworn governments of all 
descriptions, on his introduction to the en- 
chanted head, asks it (the very first ques- 
tion) whether he shall ever again be a go- 
vernor? What more forcible example can 
we have of the power of this passion than 
the conduct of the tyrant Dionysius ? 

It is true, the humility of deportment 
which we may observe in the conduct of 
many men, may seem in some degree to 
weaken the proposition attempted to be 
established, viz. that the love of power is 
universal. We are all aware that no pro- 
position like this, which includes all the 
varieties of age, sex, disposition, and situa- 
tion can possibly be without exceptions. 





But he who is deeply read in the knowledge 
of the human heart, he who has applied 
himself to the “ proper study of mankind,” 
will scarcely, from exterior deportment, be 
inclined to doubt what has been attempted 
to be established. It will accompany those, 
whom, from their public conduct, we should 
be inclined to think free from this persecut- 
ing spirit through all their actions ; he will 
observe them where they think themselves 
unobserved. If he see them there as ex- 
emplary in their conduct as when in publie ; 
if upon any trying occasion they manifest 
true christian forbearance, such men may 
reasonably be appealed to as exceptions to 
the general rule. 

But the character of man develops itself 
by slow gradations. A man, who in one 
station of life may be looked upon as a pat- 
tern of morality, when by an unexpected 
accession of wealth or other unforeseen 
event, he is removed to a higher sphere, not 
unfrequently becomes the victim of all those 
vices from which he was before thought 
perfectly free. Let us suppose a man of im- 
maculate character, beloved and respected 
by all his acquaintance, raised from an 
humble station to the first offices and dig- 
nities of the state; who would not tremble 
at the precipice on which he is placed? who 
would not fear that this virtuous man might 
forget the satisfaction he had derived from 
the uprightness and honesty of his former 
life, and, attracted by the splendid but 
empty pleasures of power, swerve from 
those virtues of which he had formerly 
been so eminent an example. The most 
virtuous of all intentions are not always 
proof to the allurements of evil, particularly 
when clothed in the fascinating garb of au- 
thority. Thus then, how many appear to be 
virtuous, merely from the absence of tempta- 
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tion! To how many, who appear actuated 
only by the most rigid precepts of virtue, 
may we apply the words of the poet ! 
** Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
Examples are not wanting in the eventful 
history of mankind, to prove that those who 
have hitherto maintained a fair reputation, 
when intoxicated with power have forgotten 
the amiableness of virtue, and the pleasure 
arising from virtuous actions; who have 
thrown off all the reserve of their former 
behaviour, and have at once, and undis- 
guisedly, shown vice in all its deformity. 
The reader needs only refer to the beautiful 
and impressive discourse of Dr. Blair, * on 
the Character of Hazael.” 

Seeing then the miseries entailed upon 
mankind by the abuse of power, let us con- 
sider why that authority was given, and 
how it ought to be exerted. 

Man is a social being; the love of soli- 
tude is not natural to him. Mankind have, 
therefore, from the earliest ages lived in so- 
cieties. When these societies were formed, 
laws were found requisite for their govern- 
ment; and, for the enforcement of the 
laws, it was found necessary that magis- 
trates should be chosen, whose duty was to 
see them duly executed. In process of 
time, as refinement advanced, different de- 
grees of relationship took place among men. 
He, who was possessed of riches, found, 
that, instead of tilling the ground with his 
own hands, he could have it done by others. 
Thus, every man of wealth may, according 
to his disposition, render happy or miserable 
a great number of his fellow-creatures. 
Notwithstanding the disparity which may 
appear between mankind, they are all ori- 
ginally equal, members of the same family, 
and sent into the world for the mutual as- 
sistance and support of each other. This 
consideration ought to cause us to commi- 
serate the situation of our unfortunate bre- 
thren, whom Providence has placed beneath 
us in this world; and, by exerting our 
power moderately and temperately, to alle- 
viate, as much as possible, their sufferings. 
Let us remember, that 

*‘ Order is Heaven’s first law; and, this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 





And, therefore, however much above them 
we may be placed, it is not from any supe- 
rior merit of ours, but merely from the laws 
of society. The sensible mind need not be 
reminded, that “ the sons and daughters of 
service part with liberty, but not with na- 
ture, in their contracts; they are flesh and 
blood, and have their little vanities and 
wishes in the midst of the house of bon- 
dage, as well as their task-masters.” No- 
thing can afford the mind greater pleasure 
than thedoing of virtuous actions; no luxury 
is to becompared to the pleasure arising from 
the exercise of benevolence: let us there- 
fore remember, that nothing can contribute 
more to our own happiness than promoting 
that of others. X. Y. Z. 








Che Traveller, 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 


[Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 
[Continued from our last.] 
[No. 11.] 

The inhabitants of Smyrna being com- 
posed, as I have before stated, of indivi- 
duals from almost every part of the known 
world, present, from their various cos- 
tumes, a variety, extremely pleasing to the 
stranger. 

The Turks of the first class appear in 
long robes trimmed with furs, richly-em- 
broidered vests, large trowsers drawn round 
the ankle, exposing part of their yellow 
morrocco boots and slippers, with ceintures 
around their waists; but the turban, which 
is in general use among them, varies in ap- 
pearance with the different sects adhering 
to the Mahometan religion; frequently 
among the lower class, it is composed of 
green muslin, while Agas of immense for- 
tunes, not being able to trace their descent 
from the Prophet, dare not appear with 
that sacred badge. 

The Armenians and Grecians are per- 
mitted to wear robes, but they are plain; 
the former use the turban, and the latter 
the calpak, but both are obliged to divest 
their heads and faces of all hair except their 
mustachios ; the Turks reserving the exclu- 
sive privilege of wearing the beard. 

With very few exceptions, it is only in 
the streets, or while travelling in the coun- 
try, that a Christian beholds the Turkish 
women, where they appear with their slaves, 
so completely enveloped in white cotton, 
that it is difficult to ascertain one of sixteen 











from another of sixty: their faces are con- 
cealed by masks, the lower part reaching 
their mouths, composed of the folds of their 
dress, and the upper of black silk, covering 
the residue! The custom among the Arme- 
nian women is similar, excepting that their 
inner robes are sometimes of a light blue, 
They will, huwever, when conscious of their 
beauty, frequently expose their faces to the 
passing Frank, but never when any proba- 
bility exists of a Turk’s participating in the 
sight. 

The Grecian women are in general hand- 
some, and some are beautiful, particularly 
those of the islands, where their virtues are 
as predominant as the vices of the men. 
They dress similar to the European women 
resident in Smyrna, except in a profusion 
of tinsel and embroidery which they display 
on particular occasions; but, for taste in 
dressing the head, they exceed all others. 
Their beautiful dark hair is parted on the, 
centre of the forehead ; around their tem- 
ples they wind a piece of plain or embroi- 
dered crape, surmounted by a white cloth 
cap, fitting close, having a black silk tassel. 
in the middle. Their long hair being 
braided, is then passed around the crape, 
fastened by some ornament, and decorated 
by natural flowers. Green is omitted by all 
the women in their dresses, otherwise they 
would subject themselves to insult from the 
Turks, who consider as impious those weap- 
ing the sacred eolour without having a just 
claim to the privilege. 

There are no people so jealous of their 
women as the Turks. No man ever sees 
his wife until he becomes her husband ; not-. 
withstanding which, they say courtship is 
very pleasant! When they feel disposed to 
marry, inquiry is made of the nearest rela- 
tive, to ascertain the appearance of the lady; 
if it proves satisfactory, the parents close 
the bargain among themselves, and every 
exertion is used by those of the female, to 
render her sufficiently fleshy to be presented . 
to the bridegroom; to effect which, she is 
confined to the house for months, and 
obliged to eat freely of such food as is con- 
sidered the most nutritious. 

The Turks often express astonishment at 
Christians suffering their women to enjoy . 
an equal share of liberty with themselves ; 
without taking into view, that, from that 
circumstance alone, society is indebted, ina 
great degree, for its refined state. 

[ To be continucd.} 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
——_>- 

Sar,—I beg leave to hand you a short account 
of an excursion which I took a long time ago. 1 
have taken it from my memorandum book, and 
have transcribed almost word for word from the ori- 
ginal, which I wrote two years ago. The perusal 
bas recalled to my mind some of the finest aod 
most delicate associations it ever possessed; and 
should it be capable of affording the readers of your 
valuable miscellany any pleasure, I shall be gratified 
in the thought that there exists in the world some 
corresponding feelings with my own.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

MONTMORENCI. 

In the heart of England is situate a spot distin- 
guished even now for the same primeval simplicity 
aad patriarchal hospitality as were used in “ the 
olden time.” Qn the confines of Derbyshire, and 
towards the south-western border of the county of 
York, extends a large tract of country, shut out 
~ from the rest of the world by lofty mountains. In 
this sequestered region the inhabitants reside, re- 
mote from the bustle of the world, and unconscious 
of its changes. Their manners and habits have 
undergone little variation ; and their minds are rude 
aad wucultivated as their forefathers. The sound 
of the axe is never heard in their patches of planta- 
tion; aod their habitations remain in the same state 
as when they were built, with the exception of the 
alteration and additions necessary to repair the 
ravages of time; and these last are executed pre- 
cisely in a similar style. It would seem as if inno- 
vation were sacrilege, and departure from arcient 
custow, a crime. Secluded from communication 
with the world from the nature of the couotry and 
its almost impassable roads, the people are born, 
live, and die, in the same cottage, without knowing 
of, or seeking for, a richer or more fertile land. 
The furniture, and the inmates of each house, seem 
alike regarded ae heir-looms by the owner, to be by 
him trensmitted to the next possessor with equal 
ease. 

Each farm-house stands alone, enclosed with trees, 
to which belongs a large quantity of ground culti- 
vated for every purpose needful for existence, whilst 
large flocks of sheep are sent to graze on the sterile 
hills sarrounding. At one season of the year 
owly, do the inhabitante relax from their employ- 
ments. This is geuerally in Augast, and their 
grand festival, called the Wakes, is held and 
eontinues for a week. Et was my let once to 
visit this place during the joyful celebration of this 
feast. Whoever comes, is welcome; but should 
the family happen to be known (as in my case) 
then attention and hospitality are unbounded. 
After a ride over the hills I must confess my appe- 
tite was exceedingly sharpened, and for the first 
day at least I did ample justice to the substantial 
viande which were served in profusion. The press- 
ing requests to induce me to eat were by no means 
ungrateful; and I pleased my hospitable entertainers 
by giving them the most satisfactory proofs of re- 
lieching their repast. After dinner, spirits were 
brought im, but my favourite beverage was the 
capital malt liquor, which “ now in floods of amber 





shone.” The song, and jest, and w-dely pealing 
laugh, went round till day began to decline. Tea 
was then produced (a great rarity) and our appe- 
tites, stimulated by the earnest solicitations of the 
dame, again did honour to the entertainment. Ru- 
ral games were introduced; I, for one, could have 
no possible objection to them, since at forfeits I got 
“kisses not a few,” from the ruby lips of the blush- 
ing belles of the dale. To close the day, a tremen- 
dous supper smoked on the board, and with different 
amusements, assisted with potent draughts of liquor, 
we kept up the feast until what was deemed an 
extraordinary late hour—it was twelve o’clock. I 
was conducted then to the antique chamber, appro- 
priated for strangers, and left alone. I laid me 
down to sleep, but it was in vain; my fevered head 
and distempered brain felt the effects of the debauch 
too strongly. For some time I tossed and tumbled 
about on the bed, till, finding the hope of repose 
fruitless, I determined ‘o rise and enjoy the sweet 
refreshing dawn. Forthwith I dressed and went to 
the window, which opened on a beautiful prospect. 
The whole valley was before me; andthe gray clouds, 
even while I gazed, began to assume the lovely tinge 
reflected from the first ray of the rising sun; gra- 
dually the tight became more distinct and percep- 
tible, till at length the mighty monarch of the East 
burst forth in all his effulgent beauty, ‘rejoicing as 
a giant to run his course.’ The mist, which till this 
instant had covered the mountain’s brow, now 
slowly wreathed in columns and dispersed before 
the glorious luminary, who drew aside, as it were, 
the grand curtaiu of nature, and presented to my 
admiring eyes a clear and perfect view of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The tops of the trees and the 
heights of the loftiest eminences were gilded by the 
the earliest beams of the ‘ God of day,” whilst the 
spray arising from the headlong dashing of a rude 
cascade glittered in his rays. I heard the barking 
of the watchdog, and soon afterwards beheld the 
Shepherds unpenning their flocks and driving them 
slowly to their respective districts; this sight strangely 
affected me: to them it was the commonest incident 
of life, while it transported me to the distant and 
fabled plains of Arcadia, and brought on a train of 
feelings and sensations always so dear and sedacing 
to the youthful heart, that I was afraid to dismiss 
it. T still continued to gaze, it is true, and even 
more intently than before, on the delightful variety 
and unequalled magnificence of the scene, but the 
eyes of my mind were on other objects, and far dif- 
ferent thoughts engaged my attention than those 
which had recently occupied it. Long and tedious 
years of disappointment and vexation have dissipated 
the golden visions which then floated in my en- 
tranced imagination, and bave stripped the heavenly 
enchantments of all their dazzling and transcendent 
loveliness. The picture still existe, but it has lost 
all its charms; its brilliancy is obscured, and its 
soft and shadowy beauty vanished, without leaving 
one cheering beain to enlighten its dull reality. 

I was prevented from dwelling longer on my ro- 
mantic fancies by a loud knocking at my door; and 
on opening it, found the farmer with his dog and 
gun, ready prepared for an excursion on the moors, 





where he invited me to accompany him; we went, 
and had some excellent sport, The only inconveni- 


ence I sustained was from the intolerable weight of 
my gun, which I verily believe to have been made 
in the early part of the last century, and most cer- 
tainly before the time whew the genteel light fowling- 
pieces, at present in use, were invented. On com. 
plaining a little of the burthen on my shoulder, I 
could perceive mine host’s estimation of me to be 
somewhat lessened, and unfortunately I had nearly 
ruined myself entirely in his regard, by intimating, 
after six hours’ good exercise ameng the hills, seve- 
ral times up to the knees in heather, and not unfre- 
quently the same depth in water, that I should have 
no particular objection to return the nearest way 
home. He asked me quickly if I was tired; and 
by his contemptuous tone and air I perceived that 
my reputation wholly depended on my saying ** No,” 
which I instantly replied, with all the fierceness of 
which I was capable; and by way of removing the 
unfavourable impression of my former request, [ 
forthwith strenuously urged our proceeding for a 
couple of hours longer: this was the time stipulated 
for the good man’s return, and he therefore readily 
assented. We resumed our «port. I shall never 
forget the fatigue 1 endured, and can only attribute 
my capability of supporting it from the circumstance 
of my constantly inhaling the re-invigorating air of 
themountains, At last, loaded with game, we turned 
again to the Dale, and arrived just as the anxious 
dame wan waiting our approach to serve up dinner: 
I could not help remarking, that the farmer was as 
fresh as if he had only taken a short morning’s walk, 
while I dragged my limbs after me in a complete 
state of exhaustion. It would be tiresome to enter 
into a further detail of the occurrences of the day, 
which would only be a repetition of the preceding. 
Three days I remained with this hospitable people ; 
and on the fourth, when I quitted them, I turned 
my horse’s head with sadness from the vale, believing 
that I had left behind me the only relics of the true 
old English independence, hospitality, and virtue, 
undebased by association, and uncontaminated by 
the world. M. 


Scientific Records. 


MARVELLOUS SHOWER OF SNAILS. 


« The things we know are neither tich nor rare; 
** But wonder how the d—! they got there.” 











The numerous appearance of snails at Tockington, 
is not a single instance of the kind; about three years 
ago there was a similar circumstance, and near the same 
spot. The name of these diminutive snails is Felix Vir- 
gata, and they may be considered as a local species; but 
they are found in prodigious numbers in sandy situations 
about Whitsand bay, and other parts of Cornwall, and 
in the south of Devonshire, where it is believed they 
contribute not a little to the fattening of sheep. On the 
approach of heat, they leave their hiding-places near 
the roots of grass, crawling upon the leaves and plants. 


PASSIFLORA. 





In the hot house, at the Hull Botanic Garden, there 
are, in bloom, two species of Passiflora—elata and ser- 
ratifolia. The former is one of the most beautiful 
species in the Genus. If it does not equal the serrati- 
folia in elegance, it excels in magnificence, in brilliancy 
of colour, and in fi nce. The blossoms are highly 
odoriferous. The calix and corolla are rotated interior] 
scarlet, exteriorly green. The ray resembles the quills 
of the Porcupine. It is unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful productions of the vegetable kingdom we ever 
saw, and will continue in bloom for a considerable time. 
It is a native of the West Indies, but seldom found 
growing wild. 
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Poetry. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


MIDNIGHT SOLILOQUY. 
BY A MANKS LADY. 
eniagiaes 


Whither, ah! whither flies the sleeping power, 

Whose downy fetters bind the soul to rest ? 

Why, at this midnight peace-inspiring hour, 

My troubled mind with anxious thought opprest ? 
Slumber’s soft healing balm I strive to gain ; 
But, ah! I court, I wish, I strive in vain. 

Be still, my fluttering heart, and tell me why, 

Soft trickling, steals away this melting tear ? 

Why painful labours hard the upheaving sigh? 

Of fate, to thee unknown, what canst thou fear ? 
Resume thy wonted calm within my breast, 
And gently, gently, beat thyself to rest. 

Regard not Fancy ; she, with vagrant feet 

And roving eye, will lead: thy peace astray ; 

Nor paint the shades where gentle shepherds meet ; 

Nor recollect the pleasures of the day : 

For thou, alas! amidst those shades may’st find 
One gentle shepherd, yet to thee most kind. 


—~<>> > <> 


IMPROMPTU. 
—<> 
Written by a young Lady ¥, our acquaintance, in the 
Album, at the New Inn, Llangollen, July 19, 1821. 
—-- 


By toils and cares if thou’rt opprest, 
Here, weary traveller, take thy rest. 
Midst hills and dales lov'st thou to roam ? 
Then, nature’s lover, here’s thy home ; 
Ii, most of all, thou lov’st good cheer, 

O! blessed epicure, stay here. 


—_—<@>-<>---—_— 


THR COCKNEY SPORTSMEN, 





Bob Last, and Tom Stitch, one night o’er a pot, 

Were talking of polities, trade, and what not, 

The national debt, and oppressive game laws, 

Which forbid even Woodcocks from greeting their jaws; 

And thought that next Session—House-sparrows so tame 

Would be with Cock Robins, and Tom Tits, called GAME; 

Thus, forbidding the pleasure a day’s sporting yields 

In Hammersmith, Hackney, or Battersea fields, 

** My musket,” said Tom, “ is as clean as a smelt, 

Well charged teo with powder and shot in my belt; 

My bull-dog and pug, too, I’ve tutor’d so well, 

That I'll bet two to one, at a mile they will smell; 

And I’ve promised myself, should it prove a fine day, 

In the month of September, a few hours of play.” 

*« T'll join you,” eried Bob, “ tho’ not much of a shot, 

And tho’ I bag nothing shall care not a jot.” 

Twas agreed—the time fixed, where to meet:—bid good 
night— 

Shook hands and departed with seeming delight. 

At five in the morning Tom knocked at the door—« 

Bob, restless, had risen full two hours before, 

As fresh as a lark, tho’ deprived of his sleep; 

And fancied in game was already knee deep; 

A flash of blue ruin Bob’s pocket reveal’d, 

Each a glass took, and drank to the sports of the field. 

Near Kennington, marching in calm pensive mood, 

By the side of a thicket a poor donkey stood, 

Whose ears half recumbent appear’d thro’ the bushes, 

To our, sportsmens’ strain’d opties—two blackbirds or 
thrushes. 

Tom crept on his knees till he got near the spot, 

Then levell’d his pieee—and away went the shot. 

* They’re down,” exclaim’d Bob, and eagerly flew 

Te pick up the game, when the Ass ‘peared in view. 





Much alarm’d—off they ran—were soon out of sight— 
Took a dram, and recover’d th’ effects of the fright; 
When adjoining a cot, on the roof of a stye, 

A tom-cat sat musing, and soon caught Bob's eye. 

His piece charged, soon fired, miss’d puss—but, alas! 
Hit the window above him and broke all the glass. 

The report very soon brought a mastiff in sight, 

Whose appearance again put our heroes to flight; 

Tom popp’d thro’ a hedge, and was scaling a ditch, 
When the mastitf behind seized him fast by the breech; 
And spite of the kicking and screaming he made, 
Held him fast till his master came up to his aid. 

“ Hell and fury !” hecried, “‘ what hast thou been at? 
What Devil induced thee to shoot at my cat? 

To break all my windows—and frighten my wife? 

I'll hang thee, thou villain, as sure as thou’st life.” 
Tom begg’d hard for mercy, was ready to swear, 

The cat, if it was one, he took for a hare. \ 

“ A hare!” rejoin’d he, “ you scoundrel, you lie— 
Did you e’er know a hare mount the roof of a stye !” 
Tom replied, “he ne’er saw one alive in his life, 
Was sorry,“é@mdeed, he had frighten’d his wife: 
For the glass he had broken he'd willingly pay, 
And promised in future to keep far away.” 

This calm’d the old man, Tom paid for each pane, 
And swore he would ne’er go a sporting again. 

A worse fate attended poor Bob and his gun, 
Who for two miles and upwards half frantic had run; 
His conduct exciting a general belief 

That he’d murder committed—look’d so like a thief. 
Cries of “ stop thief” ensued,—poor Bob was secured, 
And spite of remonstrance, in the cage was immured; 
In vain he protested, he’d been out for sport, 

Was a snob by profession, and lived in Crane-court; 
And could bring, if required, in spite of their sneers, 
A hundred good men who had known him for years; 
‘Twas all unavailing,—to justice must go, 

Who'd eommit him at once, whether guilty or no. 

A pair of strong handeutts was quickly put on, 

And his breeches made slack, lest away he should run. 
‘Fore his Worship was taken: “ Well fellow,” he said, 
“Who are you? what are you? and how get you bread” 
Bob repeated his tale, that he’d been out for sport, 
Was a snob by profession, and lived in Crane-court. 


-| Enquiry was made, he was found to speak true, 


And discharged with a caution to keep trade in view. 
Bob vow’d that his worship’s advice he would take, 
To his vast stick in future—and sporting forsake. 


——s»> > o> 


BULLS. 


—_—— 


1 
Says Terence to Teague, * "tis not weather to fight ;” 
** Why that’s true,” says Teague, ** as you say 3 
And I think they’d much better go to it at night ; 
Because that’s the cool of the day.” 


2 
‘6 To fight in cold blood, tho’,” says Terence, **’tis bad 
And to be kill’d, too, it’s what I abhor ; 
So I wish we'd a peace, ’cause I think :f we had, 
It would soon put an end to the war.” 











ITALIAN IMPROVISATORI. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Now let us,—(for it was with these words I 
abruptly terminated azy last, and with your permis 
sion will continue my narration); now Iet us cast 
our eyes on the popular Improvisatori, who on the 
fine summer's evenings wander through the streets 
thrumming on the lute—let us open the window— 
the Improvisitore strikes a few chords, doffs his hat 
and asks what you would wish to hear, Commanda 
qualche cosa di serio, di malinconico 6 una canzone 
graziosa e dillettevole? Io le posso servire con tutto. 
The neighbours of both sexes assemble around 
him, and await in joyful expectation the commands 
of eccellenza ; let us tell him to make a declaration 
of love to the most beautiful of the by-standers . 
they all applaud the idea. But the roguish Impro- 
visatore, wellaware of the pernicious effects of the 
judgment of Paris, takes good care nut to lose the 
favour of any fair one; so he makes choice of the 
oldest and ugliest female of the party fur the object 
of his tender song, which he accompanies with the 
most singular grimace aud action: the old woman 


takes it not ‘amiss, and the young ones know not 
how to check their laughter. Bravo, bravissimo ! 
vot siete UVusso di tutti gli Improvistaori d'Italia 
flies from every mouth as soon as he has got the last 
line off his lips. Now something melancholy; “ The 
complaint of a lady on hearing of her lover’s death 
by shipwreck.” Surd servita Signoria! He strikes 
up a slow, melanchuly air; heaves one or two very 
deep sighs; and sings, and cries, and screams, until 
all around are moved with pity and admiration, 
The women seize the corners of their aprons to 
wipe their eyes, and the men laugh at them; but the 
Improvisature in concluding, takes severe notice of 
their hard heartedness, and thanks the tenderer souls 
for their beautiful tears. Now the singer wishes to 
make some verses with given rhymes, and when you 
have thrown a small piece of silver from the window, 
he is sure before he departs to immortalize la gene. 
rosita de’ Forestieri. 

All that | have mentioned yet have been Improvi. 
satori by profession, but in Italy almost every one, 
from the prince down to the peasant, possesses this 
gift in a greater or smaller degree. Nothing more 
common than in a private party to see a geutlewan 
rive and address sume part, or the whole of the 
company in verse; aod ata night in the osterie the 
beer, wine, and company, will often bring the muse 
of extemporaneous poetry down amongst the lower 
classes, and even in this less polished exterior she 
still may be distinctly recognized. In the eountry 
it is not at all uncommon to meet a couple of 
peasants standing in the shade singing, as in the 
the third Eclogue of Virgil, the virtue or the beauty 
aud kindness of their respective fair ones, and sub- 
mitting the jndgment tu a by-stander ; whilst a 
fourth persou having joined them, joins in their 
song likewise. ‘be judge listens most attentively, 
and where any thing strikes him as being remark. 
ably good, applauds with the word bravo or bravise 
semo. You may iv like manuer, not unfrequently 
see two masks, during the carnival, challenge each 
other wad sing alteruately their extemporaneous 
verses, 

This caunot be a gift belonging peculiarly to the 
modera Italians, fur though J do not recollect to 
havé seen it much noticed in the ancient Romans, 
yet this art certainly did exist amongst them; and 
Diouysius Halicaruassus tells us, that at the first 
triumph of Romulus, I think, over the Cenicnses, 
the army celebrated, in extemporaneous poetry, 
their conquering hero. I have no doubt that it 
was the origin, or at least what first gave the idea of 
pastoral poetry, 

Now, Mr. Editor, a word with you. It was with 
no little mortification that I perceived a very ridi- 
culous error which has crept into my last, and 
which I take this opportunity of rectifying for your 
and my own sake. N. B. Kind readers! that the 
decree was read by which he was endowed with the 
golden medal, and not that the decree was endowed 
with the golden medal. In the hope of the present, 
and whatever may follow it, meeting with a better 
fate, believe me, yours, sincerely. 
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s*iscellanies. 


¢& The late period at which we have , pengree ly received 





the Infirmary Report on Thursday, and the overcrowded 
state of our columns, conspire frequently to exclude it 
from the Mercury. We shall, therefore, in future, 
give it a place in the Kaleidoscope, by which means we 
shall be able to keep up the regular series of these inte- 
resting documents. 
WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
September 13, 1821. 
Discharged. Admitted. 

In patients Cured ...cercsseeees 13 | In-patients...... 
Relieved secccceeeee 
Made out-patient 
Tregular os. 
Dead coccoceeses sees 

Physician and Surgeon, Dr. MCartney & Mr. Bickersteth. 

House Visitors, Mr. W. Mawdsley and Mr. J. Dixon. 





Chapiain, Rey. J. Lingard. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Chit Chat. 


ELEPHANT HUNT. 
——=_—_——_ 

Extract of a letter from India, dated Khasgunge, 
May 4, 1819: 

«« For some days before our arrival at A —, We 
had intelligence of an immense wild elephant being in 
a large grass swamp within five miles of us: he had in- 
habited the swamp for years; and was the terror of 
the surrounding villagers, many of whom he had 
killed: he had only one tusk ; and there was nota vil- 
lage for many miles round that did not know the Bur- 
rah ek durt ke Hathee, or the Large-toothed Elephant ; 
and one of our party, Col. S , had, the year be- 
fore, been charged, and his elephant put to the right 
about by thisfamous fellow. We determined to go in 
pursuit of him; and, accordingly, the third day after 
our atriva!, started in the morning, mustering, between 

rivate and government elephants, thirty-two; but 
seven of them only with sportsmen on their backs. As 
we knew, that, in the event of the wild one charging, 
he would probably turn against the male elephants, the 
drivers of two or three of the largest were armed with 
spears. On our way to the swamp, we shot a great 
quantity of different sorts of game that got up before 
the line of elephants, and hardly entered the swamp, 
wheo, in consequence of one of the party firing at a 
partridge, we saw the great object of our expedition : 
the wild elephant got up out of some long grass, about 
250 yards before us, where he stood, staring at us, and 
flapping his large huge ears. We immediately made a 
line of the elephants, with sportsmen in the centre, 
and went straight up to him, until within 150 yards, 
when, fearing he was going to turn from us, all the 
party gave him a volley, some of us firing two, three, 
and four barrels; he turned round, and made for the 
middle of;the swamp. The chase now commenced ; 
and, after‘ following him for upwards of a mile, with 
our elephants up to their bellies in mud, we succeeded 
in turning him tothe edge of the swamp, where he 
allowed us to get within 80 yards of him, and gave him 
another volley in his full front, on which he made a 
grand charge at us, but fortunately only grazed one of 
the pad elephants. He then again made for the mid- 
dle of the swamp, throwing up blood and water from 
his trunk, and making a terrible noise, which clearly 
showed that he had been severely wounded. We fol- 
lowed him ; and were obliged to swim our elephants 
through a piece of deep stagnant water, occasionally 
giving shot, when, making a stop in some very high 
grass, he allowed us again to come within 60 yards, 
and got another volley, on which he made a second 
charge, mor: furious than the first, but was prevented 
making it good by some shots fired when very close to 
us, which stunned, and fortunately turned him. He 
then made for the edge of the swamp again, swimming 
over a piece of water, through which we followed with 
considerable difficulty, in consequence of our pads and 
howdahs having become much heavier, from the 
Soaking they had got twice before. We were up 
to the middle of the howdahs; and one of the ele- 
phants fairly turned over, and threw the rider and his 
guns into the water. He was taken off by one of the 
pad eJephants; but his three guns went to the bottom. 
This accident took up some time, during which the 
wild elephant had made his way to the edge of the 
swamp, and stood perfectly still, looking at us, and 
trumpeting with his trunk. As soon as we got all to 
tights we again advanced with the elephants in the 
form of a crescent, in the full expectation of a despe- 
rate charge , nor were we mistaken. The animal now 
aliowed us to come within forty yards of him, when 
We took avery deliberate aim at his head, and, on 
receiving this fire, he made a most furious charge, in 
the act of which, and when within ten yards he fell 
dead from receiving his mortal wound, which, on ex- 
aminetion, proved to be a small ball from aJoe Manton 
§1n, over the left eye, for this was the only one, of 51, 
that he bad received in his head, which was found to 
have entered the brain. When down, be measured in 
height twelve feet four inches; in length, from the 
Tuot of the tail to the top of the bead, 16 feet ; and ten 
feet round the neck. He had upwards of 80 ballsin his 
headand body. His only remaining tusk, when taken 
out, weighed Sélb. and whew compared with the tame 
ones’ was considered small for the size of the animal. 
After he fell, a number of the villagers came about us, 
and were rejoiced at thefideath of their formidable 
earmy, and assured us that within the last four or five 








years, he had killed nearly 50 men: indeed, the know- 
ledge of the mischief he had occasioned, was the only 
thing that could reconcile us to the death of so noble 
ananimal. We were just three hours from the time 
we first saw him until he fell; and what added much 
to the gratification of the day, we had not a single 
accident to man or elephant, excepting Captain P.’s 
upset ; and he was so fortunate as to recover his guns 
the next morning, by means of divers. Col. S. an old 
and very keen Indian sportsman, declared he had never 
seen or heard any thing to equal the day’s sport. 





LOSS OF THE ROBERT BRUCE STEAM 
PACKET. 

In addition to the other particulars already pub- 
lished of this accident, we present our readers with 
the following extract from the Manchester Guardian, 
being the substance of a communication from a 
Manchester gentleman, who was one of the passen- 
gers. 

“ The place where the passengers (twenty-four in 
number) landed, was a very poor fishing village ; 
aud conveyances having been obtained for the fe- 
males, about a dozen of the men proceeded on foot 
for Holyhead, a distance of nearly twenty-five miles, 
through the most rugged and mountainous roads, 
and a country almost uninhabited. Having walked 
fur about five hours, they came to a handsome man- 
sion, at the gate of which was the owner. Two of 
them entered into conversation with him, recounting 
the story of their danger and escape. Squire Jones 
(for so was the gentleman called) lamenied the one 
and rejviced at the other; aud said, that as the 
party mast necessarily be harrassed with their ex- 
ertions during the night, and their Jong aud fa- 
tiguing walk during the day, they, no doubt, stood 
quite in need of refreshment ; he had therefore great 
pleasure in informing them that if they would keep 
oo their way about three miles and a half further, 
and then turn to the left about one mile aud a quar- 
ter, they would arrive at a village, where they might 
obtain any thing they wanted. Squire Jones then 
wished them goud day, leaving the whole pasty 
penetrated with admiration at the finished politeness 
of his demeanour. An honest Welsh cottager, 
whose dwelling they sometime afterwards approach- 
ed, did not display the graces of manner which so 
highly distinguished the Squire; but he displayed 
what was as much more valuable as solid pudding 
is than empty praise, viz. the best victuals his cot- 
tage afforded, and a hearty welcome. He was 
offered money in return for bis good fare, which he 
refused in an almost unitelligible jargon, com- 
pounded of Welsh aud English, signifying, however, 
that a Welshman would accept no payment from 
those whom he invited to eat with him. At, length, 
about half-past six on Tuesday evening, the party 
reached Holyhead, whence most of them proceeded 
to Dublin on the following day. 





ANECDOTE CONCERNING CARDINAL WOLSEY 

In the time of Henry VIII. every great man kept a 
fool in his house, who was generally a very clever, 
witty person, but who, presuming on his title, was 
licensed to speak his thoughts. Cardinal Wolsey was 
not without one of these appendages to grandeur, and 
one day as he was about to give a magnificent feast, 
wherein, according to the custom of those times, a 
prodigious quantity of butchers’ meat was consumed, 
his fool said to his Eminence, “I wish, with all my 
heart, that you was made Pope.’ ‘ Why?” replied 
the Cardinal. ‘* Because,” said the buffoon, ‘* St. 
Peter established Lent in order to profit his relations, 
who were fishermen, now you would abolish it to en- 
rich your parents, who are butchers.” 





LORD ANSON. 

This illustrious circumnavigator suffered much by 

gaming. The treasure of the Spanish galleons became 

the prize of some sharpers at Bath: on which occa- 

sion it was observed, ‘That Lord Anson had been 

it the world, and over the world, but never in the 
world,” 





Three Irishmen, who were en the tramp betwee! 
Warrington and Chester, early in the dawn of the 
morning, met one of the Wilderspool Brewery waggon:, 
belonging to the firm of Orrel, Lyon, and Greenal. 
The waggons are made with very high sides, for stow- 
ing empty barrels, which gives them rather a singular 
appearance. ‘The Irishmen taking it to be acarriage 
for wild beasts, out of curiosity, went to examine the 
name plate, and instead of reading ‘* Orrel, Lyon, and 
Greenal, brewers, Wilderspool,” they read * Otters, 
Lions, and Greenland Bears, from the Wilderness.” 
When coming to the next village they called at a 
public-house to refresh themselves, and began to con- 
verse with the landlord, saying they supposed they had 
had a wake ora fair, asthey had met one of the wild 
beast waggons, with otters, lions, and Greenland bears, 
from th’ Wilderness. ‘The landlord burst out a laugh- 
ing at their mistake, and with much difficulty per- 
suaded them (after having heard all the particulars) 
that it was one of the Wilderspool Brewery waggons. 
—Alas, poor Paddy! 





Mr. W. Friend, of Willington, gamekeeper to Chas. 
Lyon, Esq. has now in his possession a partridge, which, 
far from resembling the generality of that species, is 
completely yellow. It is kept, having become quite do- 
mesticated, in a cage with one of the usual colour. It 
was caught about a month ago, and has since been seen 
by many sportsmen, by all of whom it has been greatly 
admired for the singularity of its colour. 


A wealthy person asked the philosopher Sadi, in deri- 
sion, how it happened that men of wit were so frequently 
seen at the doors of the rich, and that the rich were 
never seen at the doors of men of wit? ** It is,” replied 
Sadi, ‘* because men of wit know the value of riches; 
but rich men do not know the value of wit.” 

Foote being upon a visit at Lord Townshend’s at 
Raynham, happened one morning to look into the pigs 
stye, and saw a silver spoon among the pigs’ victuals; 
one of the house-maids coming by, and perceiving Mr. 
Foote, cried out ‘* Plague on the pigs, what a noise 
they make.” ‘* Well they may,” said Foote, * for 
they have but one silver spoon between them.” 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION VIII. 
-~s— 
(Number 17 of Sturges.) 
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Black to move and dra. 
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_..-- The Traveller. 


TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


(Continued ‘from our former papers. ) 


The following morning was appropriated to an 
aquatic shooting excursion, if I may so be allowed to 
express myself. Having furnished ourselves with a 
commodious boat, and taken on beard an ample sup- 
ply of provisions for the use of the party, we steered 
our course towards the north of the island. After 
we bad proceeded about two miles, we fell in with a 
‘ mumerous flock of sea-gulls, shags, and wild pigeons ; 
but we found it extremely difficult to get within gun-shot 
of them, and although we expended a superabundance 
of ammunition, we did very trifling execution. For 
my own part, the apprehension of the boat being 
every moment dashed to pieces by the waves against 
the sharp-pointed rocks, tended, in a great measure, 
to render my aim very uncertain, and the frequent 
warnings of the Captain, who acted as helmsman, 
that we were approaching too near, did not, as may 
readily be conceived, in the least operate todiminish my 
alarms. When we had sufficiently amused ourselves 
by terrifying the feathered race, with no other satis- 
faction save that of having consumed the whole of 
our powder and shot, we ran the boat into a small 
creek, where we landed, and spreading our provision 
on the grass, we made a true sportsmanlike romantic 
repast. Whilst on the subject of shooting, it may be 
for the advantage of those persons visiting the Island, 
who are fond of the amusement, to inform them that 
killing a sea-gull, during the herring season, subjects 
them to a penalty of three pounds, and which is strictly 
enforced without any mitigation whatsoever. The 
reason adduced for this is, that these birds, by collect- 
ing together in great numbers to the spot where the 
herrings make their appearance, serve as a certain 
guide to the fishermen, whose principal means of sup- 
port depend upon the success they may meet with at 
this particular period of the year. By the time we 
had returned to Douglas it was nearly six o’clock, and 
on reaching Fort Anne we found the guests had been 
assembled some time. I was agreeably surprised by 
observing an addition to the company in the person of 
my old friend and particular acquaintance, Logic, who 
had arrived by the last steam packet from Liverpool. 
Having received a good-natured reprimand from 
the amiable and accomplished lady of Captain Wor- 
thy, for detaining the company so long, we were 
ushered into the dining-room. In the countenance of 
Sir John Cheery, I could easily trace the generous 
warm-hearted Irishman, who never feels 90 delighted 
ot happy as when cracking a joke and a bottle in the 
mildet of his friends. It is now nearly two years (if 
I be rightly informed) since Sir John first placed his 
foot apon the Island, with the intention, at that time, 
of remaining only three or four days, or a week at 
farthest; but meeting, however, with a few cheery 
fellows after his own taste, he has never since felt an 
jaclination to remove his quarters. His ingennous 
open-hearted disposition has gained him a multiplicity 
of friends; and he has one satisfaction which few can 
beast of—that of not having made himself a single 
enemy, during the whole period of his residence in 
the Island. There is scarcely a family in Douglas that 
does not feel happy in having Sir John Cheery for a 
guest. Commodore Hearty (a gallant son of Neptune, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, had fought and bled 
in the service of his country) if the face be any index 
of the miad, possessed every good and noble quality 
that could adorn the sailor and the gentleman ; whilst 








his better half, some few years younger than himself, 
was no less remarkable for her suavity of disposition 
than her excellent understanding, and appeared to 
have no wish on earth beyond that in which was 
centred the happiness of her husband and her charm- 
ing little offspring. The party, altogether, was one of 
the pleasantest I ever sat down with, and theluxury of 
the treat was not a little enhanced by the addition of an 
admirable band of music, which played a variety of 
popular airs during the whole of dinnertime. Logic, 
my sage friend Logic, had laid aside a portion of his 
wonted gravity, and every now and then shot forth one 
or two of his best puns. Sir John,with the utmost ima- 
ginable politeness, was alternately pledging every lady 
at the table, and affirmed, upon his modesty, that he 
never felt more cheery in the whole course of his life. 
I rallied the worthy Baronet on his gallantry, at the 
same time observing, that I could not feel at all sur- 
prised at his being so great a favourite with the fair 
sex. ‘ Upon my modesty (exclaimed he) you are sure 
after saying a sour thing now. Be clieery my boy, and 
let me have the pleasure to take a glass of wine with 
you, or faith I'll knock sawdust out of you.” Iwas not 
more entertainedat the eccentricity of thehonest Cheery, 
than was Commodore Hearty at the incomparable puns 
of my friend Logic, whose gravity of aspect was now 
entirely out of the question. -‘lhe Captain and his 
lady seemed highly delighted at the mirth and good 
humour that pervaded every guest at table. 

By the time that the cloth was removed Sir John 
was in high glee, and in the act of striking up *‘ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot,” when recollecting that the 
ladies had not withdrawn, he instantly checked himself, 
and the general topics of conversation were resumed. 
Worthy took advantage of this opportunity, while the 
dessert was arranging, to compliment Sir John on his 
meritorious and successful endeavours to settle petty 
differences, and to restore good fellowship amongst 
his numerous friends, as also for his promptitude on 
every occasion to defend them against the envious and 
malignant aspersions of backbiting slanderers. ‘* By 
my soul,” exclaimed the honest Irishman, somewhat 
elated at the Captain’s good opinion, “I can at any time 
bear to lose a splinter from my leg, but —— me if I 
can bear to hear my friend abused behind his back.” 
This last speech of the worthy Baronet struck me with 
admiration, and at once gave mea thorough insight 
into the nobleness of his disposition, 

The remainder of the evening was spent in country 
dances, quadrilles, &c. which were kept up with spirit 
until a late, or, more properly speaking, an early hour, 
as the gray dawn of morning had long shown itself be- 
fore the company entirely separated. Even my friend 
Logic, who, I verily believe, never learnt a single step 
in his life, contrived to perform the German waltz in 
the first style of elegance and perfection. 

The following day, as had been previously agreed 
upon between us, I and my friend Logic set forward 
on a visit to Peel, a email fishing-town at the west side 
of the Island, distant from Douglas about twelve miles. 
‘The whole of this roadis inexcellent repair, which ren- 
ders the travelling uncommonly pleasant. About two 
miles before we arrive at Peel, on the right hand side of 
the road, isa small rising ground, called the Zinwald 
Mount, from the top of which, the laws of the Island 
are promulgated; and no new act is considered bind- 
ing until formally declared ‘rom this spot. Its eleva- 
tion is inconsiderable; and the traveller, unless previ- 
ously apprised of the existence of such a place, would 
be very apt to pass it by unnoticed. Peel appears to 
be the poorest town in the Island; and I am borne out 
in this opinion, from the circumstance of our being 


met on the outskirts by a parcel of ragged boys, calling 
out “The new inn; the head inn, Sir.—Norris’s ; 
the first inn, Sir.” The hospitality, however, of 
Mr. B. of Raggett Farm, gave us no occasion to trouble 
either the one or the other. The principal object of 
attraction here is the castle, now in ruins, supposed to 
be upwards of a thousand years old; some say fifteen 
hundred ; but this latter statement I am very much in- 
clined to doubt. It stands on a rocky eminence, about 
a hundred yards west of the town; and is well worth 
the attention of the tourist. We crossed the harbour, 
or channel, to it, attended by an old man, habited in 
an antiquated kind of livery, as our guide. The steps 
that once led to the entrance are now totally worn 
away ; and we were compelled to clamber up the rocks 
in order to gain the portal. The fabric is in complete 
decay; not a single apartment being at present entire, 
From one elevated part of what remains of the Castle, 
the prospect is very beautiful, commanding an exten- 
sive marine and inland view; and, in clear weather, 
the Mull of Galloway, in Scotland, and a considerable 
extent of the north-east coast of Ireland, are plainly 
discernible to the naked eye. On the whole, I could 
could not feel otherwise than highly delighted at the 
contemplation of the enchanting prospect around me, 
es The castle’s mould’ring tow’r, 

The scatter’d hamlets, and the whitewash’d farm, 

And many a sail by bumble commerce spread, 

Or fann’d by pleasure’s more propitious gale, 

At once enliven and enrich the scene.” 

The first place pointed out tousas deserving our par- 
ticular attention was the chamber in which Eleanor, 
wife to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, is said to have 
been confined. She died in the castle; and an idea 
prevails among the lower orders of the Manks, who 
are proverbially superstitious, that her shade walke 
nightly, to and fro, through the ruins. Our old con 
ductor himself did not appear to be wholly exempt 
from these feelings, while explaining to us the remark. 
able events connected with the history of the building. 

One circumstance which he related to us concerning 
a large black dog that used to appear to the soldiers in 
the guard-room, night after night, particularly excited 
my curiosity. The old man’s narration was not very 
intelligible ; but he referred us, for a true and oorrect 
statement, to the landlord of the inn, who, he said, 
had a book in his possession containing the whole affair. 
This book, which I at first imagined to have been a 
rare and valuable document, was nothing more nor 
less than a printed history of the Island. However, 
as 1 considered the account of this extraordinary 
animal might prove interesting to those fond of the 
marvellous, I copied it verbatim et literatim ; and shall 
now, without further comment, present it to the 
reader : ; 

‘t They (the Manks) say that an apparition, called 
in their language, the maiithe » in the shape of a 
large black spaniel, with curled shaggy hair, was used 
to haunt Peel Castle ; and has been frequently seen in 
every room, but particularly in the guard-chamber, 
where, as soon as the candles were lighted, it came 
and lay down by the fire, in presence of all the soldiers, 
who at length, by being so much accustomed to the 
sight of it, lost great part of the terror they were seized 
with at its first appearance. They still, however, re- 
tained a certain awe, believing it to be an evil spirit 
which awaited to do them hurt; and, for that reason, 
forbore swearing and all profane discourse while in its 
company. But though they endured the shock of such 
a guest when altogether, none cared to be left alone 
with it. It being the custom, therefore, for one of the 
soldiers to lock the gates of the Castle at a certain 
hour, and carry the keys to the captain, to whose 
apartment the way led through a church, they agreed 
among themselves, that, whoever was to succeed, the 
ensuing night, his fellow on this errand, should accom- 








pany him that went first, and, by this means, no man 
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would be exposed singly to the danger; for the maiithe 

was always seen to come out of that passage at 
the close of day, and to return to it as soon as the 
morning dawned, which made them look upon this 
place as its peculiar residence, 

« One night, a fellow being drunk, and, by the 
strength of his liquor, rendered more daring than or- 
dinary, laughed at the simplicity of his companions ; 
and, though it was not his turn to go with the keys, 
would needs take that office to testify hiscourage. All 
the soldiers endeavoured to dissuade him; but the 
more they said the more reselute he seemed, and 
gwore that he desired nothing more than that the 
maiithe doog would follow him as it had done the 
others; for he wruld try whether it was dog or devil. 
After having talked in a very reprobate manner for 
some time, he snatched up the keys and went out of 
the guard-room. In some time after his departure a 
noise was heard; but nobody had the boldness to see 
what had occasioned it, till, the adventurer returning, 
they demanded the knowledge of him; but, loud and 
noisy as he had been at leaving them, he was now be- 
come silent enough, for he was never heard to speak 
more: and, though all the time he lived, which was 
three days, he was entreated by all who came near him 
either to speak, or, if he could not do that, to make 
some signs by which they might understand what had 
happened to him, yet nothing intelligible could be got 
from him, only that by the distortion of his limbs and 
features, it might be guessed he died in agonies greater 
than'is common in a natural death. The maiithe doog 
was, however, never seen afterwards, nor would any 
one attempt to go through that passage; for which 
reason it was closed up and another way made. This 
accident J heard attested by several; but especially by 
an old soldier, who assured me that he had seen the 
maithe decg oftener than he had hairs on his head.” 

Such is the account given of this singular phenome- 
noo, and J leave the reader to form his own conclu- 
sions as te the probability of the story. Walter Scott 
alludes to this tale in the following lines of his Lay of 
the last Minstrel. 

« But none of all the astonish’d train 
Were so dismay’d as Deloraine : 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

* Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return; 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

That spoke the spectre-hound in Man.” 

The next place that we entered was a cemetery, 
where are deposited the remains of a number of poor 
unfortunate individuals, who had been cast away on 
this dangerous and terrific coast. here are decent 
gravestones erected to their memories; and I could 
perceive the tear of tender sensibility trickle down the 
manly cheek of my excellent friend Logic, as he 
perused the several inscriptions.— 

« A solemn tremour stole across his breast, 

As he'survey’d with awe the sacred place, 

Where soundly sleep, for ever laid at rest, 

The mould’ring ashes of the human race.” 


(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 
‘VO THE EDITOR, 





SirR,—I am tolerably well grounded in English, 
my native tongue; I have a smattering of Latin; 
am sufficiently versed in French to understand “ Les 
Aventures de Télémuque, of Fenelon, though not hav- 
ing had a master, I cannot pronounce that language 
correctly. With these little advantages in my favour, 
Tain désirous of learning Italian. Liverpool, the 
residence of Roscoe, whose venerable name is so in- 
timately associated with Italian literature, can now, 
no doubt, boast of many able votariés of his per-, 
vading genius in this department. Your readers of 
this class would oblige me much, if they would point 
out a series of elemeutary books, for the attainment 
of my purpose; only avoiding too formidable a 
catalugue, lest my feeble capacity should be appalled 
at the threshold of this interesting pursuit. 





Bradford, 9th Month, 3d, 1821, BW 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
Animorum 
Impulsu coeca et magnaque cupiduce aucti.” 
- 6 By blind impulse of eager passion driv’n.” 
" John. Adv. 


Srr,—When I saw in your valuable and interest- 
ing publication an essay on, the most momentous of 
all human affairs, “ marriage,” and perceived that 
essay headed with an extract from Penn, on the ne- 
cessity of making genuine love the actuating mo- 
tive, added to the preliminary observation tending 
to enforce the importance of the selection of a 
partner for life; 1 could anticipate nothing short of 
a salutary piece of advice tov your juvenile readers 
of that dangerous age, when most susceptible of, 
and least able to subdue, the tender though perhaps 
injudicious passion. Such being my prepossession, 
it was impossible to avuid feeling disappointment 
when engaged in what | considered the most inter- 
esting part of the essay, to find your correspondent 
immediately revert to the subject of “ promoting 
sweet concord” amongst the already married ; 
people, who for aught I kuow, may be sixty or seventy 
years old. 

Now, I wish to ascertain, Mr. Editor, what either 
the concord or discord of such fulks bas to do with 
(what I may presume was) the original intention of 
the essay in question, viz. on the selection of a wite. 

Perhaps Mr. Antonius Wiseacre will add to bis 
favour, by transmitting you a letter, and not a little 
more of his eloquent composition, which I respect- 
fully beg to assure him (su long as he adhere to the 
theme proposed) cannot be too cupivus, 1 am, Sir, 

Your obt. servt. and constant reader, 


JUNIUS MINOR. 


66, 





Sept. 6th, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—A week or two back I read a paragraph in the 
Liverpool Mercury, exposing a shameful practice of 
cruelty which is now very customary in the Liverpool 
market-place: I allude to that of plucking fowls alive. 
I should not have troubled you with this, after the no- 
ticing of it b 6d correspondents, but, passing through 
the market on Monday last, I was an eye-witness to this 
shameful and cruel practice. To see the writhings, and 
hear the cries of the r fowl, whilst the inhuman 
wretch was plucking, by handfuls, the feathers from off 
its body, sickened me so much, that I could not give a 
second look : I exclaimed, *‘ Criel monster,” and went 
my way, with a resolution, if possible, a second time, to 
try if an exposure would not be of service in preventing, 
in future, such disgraceful scenes. Hoping this may 
meet the eye of some humane person, who may have 
inclination and the means of saving poor dumb creatures 
from the like species of cruelty, I subscribe myself 


A FRIEND TO HUMANITY. 
Great George-street, Sept. 4, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A report prevailed some time back that our 
Dock Trustees were about to provide accommodation 
for the numerous steam vessels that now navigate our 
river, on the west side of the Salthouse Dock. Such 
a convenience is loudly called for, and the want of it is 
daily felt, especially by the larger vessels, which can 
only approach the pier at high water. But if conveni- 
ence to passengers alone is not consulted, motives of 
humanity ought to have due weight; and those who are 
in the habit of witnessing the number of calves, &c. 
brought to our market, can testify the extreme inconve- 
nience of the present mode of landing them. This is 
chiefly done at the steps of George’s Dock Parade, to 
the no small annoyance of the bystanders, and many 
scenes of great cruelty are exhibited in making the poor 
animals mount, almost perpendicularly, up the stairs. 
I witnessed, a few days since, an instance of barbarity 
at the place in question, where several cows were landed 
from one of the Eastham steam packets, and were made 


; actually to walk up the steps of the pier, The cruel 





goading and beating requisite to terrify the poor crea- 
tures into compliance with the wishes of their drivers, 
was such as ought not to be permitted any where, 
much less in the midst of a crowd of people, whom 
curiosity or commiseration had drawn to the spot.— 
Hoping to see an end put to such merciless scenes, I 
remain AN ENEMY TO CRUELTY. 


Liverpool, Sept. 4, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I could wish to be informed, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, why the gas is not 
conveyed up Brownlow-hill, Mount Pleasant, &c. for 
sorry I am to say that such a public thoroughfare as it 
is, and so near the new market, has not gas.—An answer 
to this will oblige 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 


Liverpool, September 4, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


My DEAR S1R,—I am at this moment in one of those 
languid (but nevertheless queer) moods, which renders 
me wholly incompetent to any arduous undertaking ; 
and I therefore intend to trifle away a moment or 
two with you! Mighty complacent indeed, quoth you ! 
Well; but, my dear Sir, do not think I mean literally 
to trifle with you. No! I mean—bless me, Iscarcely 
know what { mean. However, I mean at all events to 
inform you, that Iam one of those, who, when books 
become tedious, resort to the use of the pen, not less for 
change and amusement, than the exercise of the powers 
of the mind, and a methodical digestion of what I may 
have read, thought, or heard. Now it strikes me very 
forcibly, that I have either read, thought, or heard, that 
the pedestrians of my native place are a set of stupid, 
self-willed blockheads; for, in spite of what is evidently 
right, they persist in that which is undoubtedly wrong. 
And let me tell you, Sir, that, with all my respect for 

our honourable self, I am under the necessity of num- 
earns you with the transgressors. For I have met and 
seen you and your great dog frequently setting aside 
(by going on the wrong side) the observance of the plan 
I am about toenforce. That you have not been able to 
instil into the mind (am I correct?) of your dog, the 
necessity and propriety of wielding his carcase right, is 
perhaps not very surprising; but that your honoured 
self should, after often pointing out what is right, be 
still guilty of doing wrong, is a circumstance which will 
warrant me in saying, you ought to be corrected. 
There’s mild reproof! but, to the point. Tite system 
adopted by pedestrians in walking our streets, may be 
termed an awkward and uncomfortable pursuing of the 
** uneven tenor of their way ;” for, on account of the 
total disregard to that rule of keeping to the right, you 
are in momentary expectation of meeting with some 
bustling fellow, whose uncertain twist may give you an 
introduction to a shop, through the window ; or kindly 
lay you in the channel, with the choice of either washing 
your face, or quenching your thirst. In addition to 
this, we sometimes evince an inclination of sticking to 
each other, by that laughable mode of getting out of 
one another’s way, by getting more into it; which 
would induce one to suppose the parties were endeavour- 
ing to discover the perpetual motion, or were adopting 
the military plan of calling right—left—right—left. 
This may be very amusing to those who have nothing 
else to do, but curse me (I beg your pardun, Sir) it quite 
exhausts my patience ; the more especially so, when one’ 
considers that it is all in consequence of not sticking to 
the right. In many cases it is difficult to discover what 
is right ; but here no such difficulty exists; for surely 
every Johnny Raw knows his right hand from his left. 

I sat down to amuse myself, not however exactly 
knowing what with, or in what way ; but after penning 
the first sentence or two, it struck me that an allusion to 
the inconvenience I have so frequently suffered from the 
oe and jolting mode of perambulating the streets, 
might at once embrace the necessary requisites of be- 
coming ‘‘ Utile dulci.”” How far I may have suceeeded 
in this particular is not for me to determine. 

Do you think, my dear Editor, they could ‘send 
trouble” to your unworthy correspondent, if, when he 
finds a man wrong hé should elbow him right? For 
my own part I should think not. Well, then, take heed 
ye wrong doers, lest I forcibly set you right. 

Liverpool, August 30, 182], VIA, 
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THE LAW. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Scr,—When I remember my own former difficulties, I 
caainot avoid feeling interested in the perplexity of your cor- 
respondent Lecu.eius, independent of my general interest 
in all that relates to the profession. 

There is not, I believe, any town in England (after the 
metropolis) that gives birth to a greater variety of legal 
business, than Liverpool. Its vast commercial interest raises 
numberless mercantile questions of the first importance; 
and the landed interest of the town and neighbourhood, oc- 
casions a most extensive practice in the laws relating to real 
property. ; 

The general business of a practising attorney, therefore, 
naturally seems to require an intimate acquaintance with 
every branch of the mercantile law; whilst it is beyond 
dispute, that, to form acorrect conveyance, a digested know- 
ledge of the laws relating to real property, allowed to be the 
most scientific and abstruse, is indispensibly necessary. 
Thus far on the principle of necessity alone: it is not, at 
present, requisite to inquire how far the character of a pro- 
fessional man, asa scholar, may be affected by the extent of 
his theoretical knowledge. 

With reference to the duties of an attorney, to suppose 
that a little practice, which from circumstances may have 
been much confined, is sufficient to qualify a person, for 
general business, is as erroneous as it must appear impro- 
bable: the young attorney, whose attention has been con- 
fined to mere practice, must necessarily be a slave to forms 
and precedents, of whose origin and effect he will be en- 
tirely ignorant; and though he may possibly succeed in the 
most well-known paths of the common law, any occurrence 
out of the beaten track will certainly cause him trouble 
and apprehension, and probable lead him into serious error. 

A student cannot do better than act upon the advice con- 
tained in the introductory chapter to Blackstone’s Caommen- 
taries; the observations apply to every class in the profes- 
sion. There the advantages of legal learning are demon- 
strated: indeed the attention which has been paid to its 
acquirement by the greatest characters, sufficiently proves 
its utility. 

«I might instance (says Lord Bolingbroke) the obligation 
men lie under of applying to certain parts of history: I can 
hardly forbear doing it in that of the law, in its nature the 
noblest and most. beneficial to mankind; in its abuse and 
debasement the‘most sordid and pernicious. There have 
been lawyers that were orators, philosophers, and histo 
rians. There will be none such until men prepare them- 
selves for the exercise of the profession by climbing up to 
the vantage ground of science, instead of grovelling all their 
lives in a mean but gainful application to the little arts of 
ehicane.” 

The student’s time should be employed ‘in tracing out 
the elements of the law.” He should proceed through the 
history of it with industry; examine its various relations, 
and attentively trace its progress to his own day; aiways 
remembering to direct his principal attention to those facts 
with which he is likely to be nearest connected. 

If he will thus lay the foundation of his knowledge, he 
will proceed in the elucidation of points, at first compiex, 
with a perception almost intuitive; and the learning thus 
acquired will hardly fail (if steadily pursued) to raise him 
to eminence. 

Let not LeeuiEtus deceive himself into an error into 
which many have been precipitated; without studying the 
law with the attention it demands and deserves, he never 
ean rightly comprehend, or suecessfully practise it. He 
seems to possess qualifications which may entitle him to 
expect to move in the higher paths of his profession; and 
what pursuit is more worthy of his ambition? If he would 





which his unbiassed judgment will certainly point out, and, 
with industry and perseyerarice, he will be enabled to enter 
upon the practice of the law, with incredible honour and 
advantage. . A STUDENT. 


Liverpool, 22d August, 1821. 








EXTRAORDINARY LEAPING. 
—<= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Perceiving in your Kaleidoscope of the 4th in- 
stant, an account of * extraordinary leaping,” accom- 
panied by a doubt that it could scarcely be possible, I 
herein give you one that exceeds it, and which can be 
proved by many now in existence. The person, who 
was a native of the parish of Northope in Flintshire, 
and generally known by the name of ‘ John Bellis y 
Campiwr,” whilst attending at one of the gymnastic 
games (which were wont to be much more frequent 
among the Welsh than at present) actually made one 
spring of nine yards in length; it was thus:—he was 
to jump what is termed a running hop, skip, and jump; 
but, in attempting to outdo his competitors, he outdid 
himself; for, upon making this extraordinary ** hop,” 
he was not able to recover it, and consequently lost the 
wager, which was invariably a trifle. Stones were then 
put down to commemorate the feat, and are to be seen 
on Cefn Cilcen*, in the same county. 

An admirer of your miscellany, 
Denbigh, September 13, 1821. ase 


* The letter C invariably sounds hard in the Welsh; thus, 
‘ Kevn Kiliken,” by an Englishman. 








fo Correspondents. 


(+ The great pressure of other matter has operated to 
the exclusion of the following account current from 
the Mercury. For the satisfaction of the subscribers, 
and to close our own books, we now avail ourselves of 
the more disposable columns of the Kaleidoscope. 

THE Morra SUBSCRIPTION.— 

RECEIPTS. 


Aug. 24, Amount already advertised...........£30 4 0 














25, Received from Mr. Merritt, s. d. 
Duty returned........00eecceee3 6 
Subscriber unknowN.........0. 3 
A. Frien.......cseccessveee eseneed O 
DiittO. vcserceseccce sockessesseceveced O 
a. —_ 13 9 
Sept. 1. Cash, per the Courier-office 
2 Fron Miss Gregson, Clarence-st. 2 2 0 
£32 19 9 
Disbursements (see below).+....000000-30 8 6 
Balance, transferred to the Strangers’ 
Friend Society 211 3 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Aug. 24, Amount of particulars advertised.....24 17 6 
Sept. 5, Additional sum to W. Earl, in the 

Infirmary 100 

tive 21 6 

0 

0 





Edward Phipps . 
Ann Owens, Captain’s WIdOW.....00000. 3 O 
Mate’s widow (second payment)....... 1 0 


£30 8 6 

Ann Owens, the Captain’s widow, living in Chris. 

O eam SeoNonen: near the Fishetones 3 and 

Mary Rowlands, the widow of the mate, residing in 

Willan’s-court, Tempest-hey, Tythebarn-street, are 

recommended to the further protection of the public. 

The latter has seven children, with a prospect of an 
increase. 

One of the articles recommended by ALCANDER has 
already had a place in our columns, but we believe it 
‘son: S-the-ald \epalen of the K 2 we 
ascertain the point before the appearance of our next, 

















de respected amongst the eminent, let him pursue the path | 





Our Knutsford correspondent P. S. shall be attended to. 





INDECENT PuBLICATIONS.—We entirely agree with 
ADMONISHER in his reprobation of obscenity in any 
shape; but we are not aware of the particular instan- 
ces to which he alludes. We feel convineed that our 
com e excellent chief magistrate, if apprized of the 

isplay of any such works as those in question, in any 
of our shop windows, would not hesitate to interpose 
his authority for their suppression. 


TERENCE O’PurFrr, whose note is before us, is a whim. 
sical fellow ; butas for the loan he speaks of, we trust 
he will not deem us ungrateful, if we decline giving 
note for nete. The talents of our correspondent would 
cut a figure in an advertisement, which mode of _ac- 
om 3 the world with his merits we would most 

isinterestedly recommend. If he be too modest to 
come forward in propria persona, he might assume 
the cognomen of ‘* Geoffrey Gambado, jun.” 








Roya ComposEnrs.—A correspondent, subscribing 
AN AMATEUR, has sent usa paragraph, for which 
he requests insertion in the Mercury, at the same 
time paying us the compliment to request our opinion 
respecting the probability of the fact stated. The 
paragraph, which had excited our attention before we 
were favoured with a copy by our correspondent, is 
as follows: 

‘‘His late Majesty, many years ago, is said to have 
composed an air, which he gave to one of his attend. 
ants of the name of Bernard, who, on Bickerstaff’s 
transformation of The Village Opera to Love in a 
Village, introduced it in the character of Rosetta, 
with appropriate words, viz. * In love should there 
meet a fond pair.’” 

We are not disposed to give credit to this story. We 
know that his late Majesty was ial to mubic, 
especially of the old school, and of the graver charac- 
ter; but the air alluded to here we conceive must 
have proceeded from a genius of a superior order, as 
we believe there is no royal road to composition, any 
more than there is to geometry. The song in ques- 
tion is remarkable for one characteristic which ranks 
very high in our estimation, we mean simplicity. 





The ITaL1an LANGUAGE.—Our correspondent B. W. 
from Bradford, whose cummunication may be found 
in a preceding page, is informed that we shall next 
week furnish him with the requisite information. 





A valued correspondent, whose name or initials we omit 
on the present occasion, may be assured that we shall 
be gratified whenever circumstances or inclination 
may lead to a resumption of our literary intercourse 
with him. In the mean time he has our sympathy 
and best wishes. 


The dramatic piece of the Rivals, although it contains 
some good points, is not exactly adapted to our work. 








THE LATE LorD MANSFIELD.—We have been fa- 
voured, from a most respectable source, with a MS. 
copy:of Essays, addressed by the late Lord Mansfield 
to the Duke of Portland. e shall peruse them at 
our earliest leisure; and we thank W. T. who has 
so politely offered for our use a small tract, which 
must be very valuable, if as much pains has been 
betowed upon the composition, as upon the hand- 
writing and binding. We shall not fail to take 
proper care of the original. : 





BELSHAZzaR’s FEastT.—We are obliged to postpone 
until our next, the intended notice of this most ex- 
traordinary composition. 


ANTONIUS WISEACRE was received a few hours only 
previous to our publication.  * 


The lines by A. L.D.—An Ory BacHELor.—The 
paper of Common SENSE on Duelling.—ADOLES- 
CENS on the requisites for a good wife—The Epi- 

am of W. R.The Query of a ConsTanT REA: 
DER—The paper on Incubation—Les Yeux Noirs et 
Les Yeu» Bleux, in our next. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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